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BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ YOUTH’S KEEPSAKE.” 


At the southern part of Africa, a great many 
years ago, there lived a simple race of unciv- 
lized people,—to whom the name of Hotten- 
tots has been since given,—who supported 
themselves in their rude way, and kept sheep 
and herds, whose milk served them for food, 
and whose skins kept them warm. 

The Dutch people, who were very fond of 
sailing about in their ships, came to this part 
of the world, and finding the country pleasant, 
and a great many delicious fruits in it, they re- 
solved to make a settlement, and have a town 
of their own there. 

The Hottentots did not like very much to 
haye a new kind of people settling down among 
them, and as they had been used to fighting 
with wild beasts, and were quite brave, they did 
all they could to keep the people away. 

But the Dutch had so much more skill and 
knowledge than the poor Hottentots, that they 
soon got the better of the savages, and the na- 
lives were obliged to allow them to settle in 
their country. 

The Europeans, when they heard of this 
pleasant, warm country, came in great numbers, 
and each emigrant was allowed to receive for 
his farm as much land as an officer appointed 
lor the purpose, could walk across in one hour. 
They probably always tried to get a tall man, 
who could take pretty long steps. Whether 
they asked the poor natives’ consent to this 
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rangement, the history does not say; but at 
tte end of a hundred and fifty years, the Hot- 
tentots had been deprived of all their land, and 
Were compelled to work for their invaders, ex- 
cept that some of the more ferocious and bolder 
inibes retreated to the deserts, and remain in a 
‘wage state to this day. 

The colony afterward fell into the hands of 








he British, and about eighteen 

years ago, the Hottentots of the 
Cape, about thirty thousand in num- 
ber, were made free, and allowed to 
have all the privileges enjoyed by 
the white inhabitants. 

Christian missionaries have visit- 
ed this part of the world, and many 
of the native inhabitants are said to 
have been brought under the gentle 
influence of Christianity. The Mo- 
ravian missionaries, some years ago, 
> collected a number of the Hotten- 
tots into a village, built a church, 
and instructed them in many of the 
arts of civilized life. They were 
taught several kinds of manufac- 
tures, and travellers speak of their 
establishment as being in a very 
flourishing state. 

In the year 1811, this place was 
visited by a severe earthquake, 
= which alarmed the people greatly, 
~ as nothing of the kind had occurred 
RF since the settlement of the town. It 
Wj, does not appear from the accounts, 
yay! that any lives were lost, but many 
of the buildings were cracked, and 
in part thrown down. 

‘fhe Hottentots are said to be 
kind and gentle in their natures, 
and hospitable to strangers. Those 
who have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, have left off, for the most 
part, their rude sheepskin dress, and 
wear a more civilized attire. 

The picture at the beginning of 
this article represents a native Hot- 
tentot, in his sheepskin cloak, but 
the rest of his dress appears to be after the 
European fashion. The more savage Hotten- 
tots, who have never joined the colony, lead a 
wandering life, living on wild roots, locusts, 
ant eggs, toads, lizards, mice, and such other 
food as can be obtained in the deserts. They 
use, as weapons of defence, the javelin, and 
bows and arrows. Their arrows are small, but 
they are tipped with poison, so that a wound 
from them is generally fatal. 

They teach their children early the use of 
the bow and arrow; and some travellers say, 
that, to do this, they sometimes put a little boy’s 
breakfast, probably a nice toad, or half a dozen 
ant’s eggs, or some other of their favorite kinds 
of food, up into the high branches of a tree, 
and then make the boy shoot his arrows at it, 
until he brings it down. This gives him a 
good appetite, and teaches him early the use of 
the bow and arrow. 

[A number of years ago, we read an account 
of the labors of Rev. Mr. Kitcherer, a Mission- 
ary among the Hottentots, and we remember 
one curious circumstance, stated by him. Those 
poor people wore no clothing, except a piece 
of cloth around the waist, and their names 
were so difficult to remember, that the Mission- 
ary wrote their names on their sable backs with 
a piece of chalk. When they came to him for 
instruction, the first thing they did, was to turn 
round, and show him their backs, that he might 
know what to call him.] 
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Remarx.—“I remember,” says the celebra- 
ted Wesley, “hearing my father say to my 
mother, ‘How could you have the patience to 
tell that blockhead the same thing twenty times 
over?’ ‘Why,’ said she, ‘if I had told him but 


Narrative. 








THE LOST CHILD. 


Wandering listlessly through a remote quar- 
ter of the city—our custom often of an after- 
noon—our attention was arrested by the plain- 
tive voice of a child; and turning a corner, we 
came suddenly upon a group of women, sur- 
rounding a handsome little boy of two and a 
half or three years old, crying between his 
sobs, ‘ Mamma, mamma, I want my mamma! ’— 
The women around him were nearly all Irish— 
the kindest creatures in the world to children— 
and were overwhelming the poor frightened 
child with anxious questions where he lived and 
what was his name—backed up by the inevita- 
ble promises of candy and sugar in unlimited 
quantities. So earnest were they to restore the 
child to its home, that they all talked at once 
and kept speaking louder and louder every min- 
ute. The little truant, half frightened out of 
its tender wits, at the strange voices and vio- 
lent gesticulations of his would be friends, be- 
gan screaming in terror, which threatened con- 
vulsions ; while the good women, in puzzled 
agony and motherly despair, ran hither and 
thither, chattering and throwing their arms 
about like a company of dealers in the ‘ fancies’ 
during a ‘fall.’ The occasion was urgent, and 
we decided to bring our little hero out of the 
scrape by an audacious movement worthy of 
Gen. Pillow himself. So advancing resolutely 
into the crowd, we took the child by the hand, 
exclaiming—Why, Charley, here you are at 
last! Come along, dear—mamma is waiting 
for you. We hurriedly thanked the good wo- 
men for taking care of the dear little boy and 
taking the extempore Charley by the hand, hur- 
ried away, followed by a troop of Irish bless- 
ings. The child had ceased crying, although 
his round bosom still heaved with silent sobs, 
like a little sea subsiding after a storm. He 
looked up now and then into our face, with such 
a trustful, confiding, happy glance of expres- 
sion, that our heart sank at what we had done. 
But it was no time to retreat. 

Why Charley, (we said in as careless a tone 
as we could assume,) how came you to go so 
far from mamma? ‘I buy candy’, said he, 


running about in alarm ; and a lady in a morn- 
ing gown, and her sweet face half hidden by a 
veil of shining hair, falling in dissheveled 
masses of gold and brown over her beautiful 
shoulders, came running instantly to the door. 
The question was solved—the child sprang to 
his mother’s arms with a cry of delight ; and, 
clasped passionately to her bosom, he nestled 
there like a young rosebud beneath the parent 
leaves. But we don’t believe that either of 
them was so happy as the reader’s very humbie 
servant.— Phil. NV. Am. 








Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 
MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. VI. mm 

My friend on the hill, keeps “a dairy ;” and 

I should like to take you into the cheese-room, 
when the shelves are filled with large, yellow 
cheeses, tier above tier, and also into the cool 
back-room where the cheeSe-tubs stand, and 
the cheese-press, and where it is “ wheyed off,” 
and the snowy curdsare cut up. If I thought 
| I was sufficiently enlightened myself in regard 
to the cheese making process, 1 would try to 
describe it, as itis. I will attempt an outline, 
though [ dare say, I shall make blunders that 
would cause an experienced dairy woman to 
smile. My friend has ten cows, let us go out 
and see them milked. Little Bessie, a light- 
haired rouge of four years, will go with us, so 
will Tommy, six years old, and so will “old 
Malt,” the cat, and her hopeful family of three 
kittens, forming themselves into a sort of pro- 
cession, and proceeding with due gravity to the 
place appointed. Old Malt and her kittens are 
well aware that their supper is to come in, on 
our return, and they choose to go out and keep 
an eye on the preparatory process, perhaps, 
for “old Malt” is a grave puss, of great expe- 
rience and well-stricken in years; she fancies 
there will not be froth enough on the top if she 
is absent, or that John will forget to pour it 
into her wooden dish ; at any rate, she always 
chooses to have a full representation of the 








family in the milking yard, and I never knew a 
disobedient or refactory kitty refuse to go. We 































holding up his chubby left hand with a bright | pass through a board gate and hook it after us. 
fip in it. ‘My name not Charley, though ;’| Here are the ten cows, all standing with their 
and the little rogue laughed at catching us in a| heads bowed, chewing their cud, with asolemn 
blunder. This, we felt was the time, if ever,/ expression of countenance which leads us to 
to ascertain what was his real name. ‘Well,1/ think their meditations are of a serious and 








know it isn’t; but now see if you can tell me 
what it is.’ We stopped and looked earnestly 
into his beautiful blue eyes. The child seemed 
suddenly to feel that he must make an exertion, 
and hesitated a inoment as if to collect himself. 
A member of Congress could not have done 
better. ‘Edward N.’ said the little fellow at 
length, pronouncing each syllable slowly and 
without a shadow of his childish imperfectness 
of accent. With a feeling of relief, we step- 
ped into a shop, looked at the Directory, and 


| profitable kind. Mr. Whitman (Bessie’s father) 
and John and Nathaniel (her oldest brothers) 
are sitting on three-legged stools each, beside 
acow with a painted milk-pail at their feet 
turned up a little on one side, into which they 
are milking large streams of rich, white milk. 
The sound is very pleasant as they fall on the 
| pail at first, and then into the foaming milk. 
Little Bessie’s hand is in mine, and we stand close 
by the “mully cow,” as she calls her, who is 
|so gentle, she will let Bessie stroke her sides, 















found fortunately, but three aames like that of; and will bend down her head for Tommy te . 
our charge. One was a barber, another was a| feel her horns, a feat Bessie in vain essays to 
seamstress, and the third a wholesale merchant. | perform, for she is a fat, short, little dot of a 
We scrutinized the somewhat elegant dress of| thing. But the children mus’nt play with the 
the boy and gazed carefully at his face. It was | cows while they are milking ; they might start 
too happy for the child of a seamstress, andthe | and upset the pail. “Old Malt” has seated 
embroidery about the hem of his linen frock | herself on her hind-legs in a dignified and 
was evidently not of home manufacture. On/ pussy-like attitude, but the kittens, wild, ungov- 
the other hand, had he been the barber’s son, | ernable things! how they scamper and frolic 
his golden silky hair would have been plastered | about, now running after their tails, and then - 
down with bear’s oil. Our mind was made up | rolling over and patting each other, and some- 
and we proceeded confidently to the house of| times jumping up even on their mother’s back! 
Mr. N., in the upper part of Walnut street.| She, good indulgent mother that she is, does 





nineteen times, 1 should have lost all my labor.’ ” 


We found the place in confusion—servants| not fret or scold, but is doubtless saying te 
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herself “ was there ever such acting kittens be- 
fore!” Each of the cows has a name, “Old 
Red,” “Brindle” and “Speckle” seem like 
ancient family names, but surely Cherry and 
Clover, and Pink, and Bouncer, must be fancy- 
terms, got from some novel or such like place. 
“ Old Stripe” and “ Young Stripe” are mother 
and Semainen, who both have a white belt 
across the back, and Bug-horn owes her not 


very melodious name to an unlucky twist of 


her horns. Poor thing! How like many human 
unfortunates does her organic defect cling to 
her wherever she may go, and whatever she 
may be. However gentle and virtuous she may 
become, whatever quantities of cream-like milk, 
she may furnish, she is but “ Bug-horn” still, 
so certainly does lack of beauty hide from ob- 
servation the nobler graces of the heart! 

The cows are milked. Bouncer, Bug-horn, 
Cherry, and Speckle, having fallen to “ father’s” 
share, Pink, Old Stripe, and Cherry, to John’s, 
and Old Red, Brindle, and Young Stripe, to 
Nathaniel’s. The procession re-forms in the 
same manner in which it proceeded to the yard. 
Old Malt in vain striving to reduce her family 
to a proper stste of order. Arrived at the 
house, the delicious milk is poured through a 
strainer into large tubs, a little runnet is added, 
the —— of which is to curdle or thicken 
the milk. In the morning there are two seper- 
ate portions formed, the ourd, which is quite 
solid, and the whey at the top, which is like 
water, only of a greyish color. A cheese-bas- 
ket is then seett an a tub, and a strainer 
over the basket and into the strainer the curd 
and whey are dipped out from the tub in which 
it stood over night. Here it stands, till the 
watery particles or whey, have run through the 
strainer and basket into the tub below, and the 
snowy-white curd is left above. The next pro- 
cess, I believe is scalding it, and on this being 
properly done, much of the goodness of the 
cheese is said to depend. After it is scalded, 
the curd, which is in one large lump, is cut u 
on a clean board into small bits about an inc 
and a half square ; it is then salted, and in this 
state is eaten by some. I am extremely fond 
of it, and every morning, when it was in this 
stage, I was called out to eat some. [tis very 
sweet, and looks very nice and white. Pow- 
dered sage is sometimes added, which gives it a 
spotted look, and a very delicious flavor; this 
is called sage cheese. After this, the curd en- 
closed in a strainer is put into a wooden hoop of 
the size of a cheese, and placed in the cheese- 
press. A circular wooden board is on top of 
the hoop, and on it heavy weights are pressed, 
so that the power of the press is brought to 
bear upon the curd. By this means, all liquid 
particles remaining in it are squeezed out, and 
fall into a wooden vessel placed below to re- 
ceive them. The curd remains in this hoop 
thus pressed down, through the remainder of 
the day, and over night, and when taken out 
next morning, it isa cheese! It is still very 
soft, and must be carefully handled. Some- 
times bandages of linen cloth are wound 
around them to prevent their falling apart. 
This cheese is carried to the cheese-room, and 
post ona shelf with those made before it; 

ut the care and labor are not over.—Eve 
cheese must be thoroughly inspected eac 
morning, and carefully rubbed on one side, 
then turned and rubbed on the other, with but- 
ter or some other greasy substance ; otherwise 
they would all mould, and spoil and the labor 
of making them be entirely lost. It is said to 
be harder work to take care of them after they 
are made, than to make them. 

A dairy-woman’s life is a hard and busy one. 
There are pails, and tubs, and baskets, to be 
thoroughly washed and scalded, and dried, the 





strainers to be boiled out, and the tables and 
shelves to be kept in the most perfect neatness. 
Any want of cleanliness in any of the pro- 
cesses, would ruin the result, and produce a 
sour disagreeable taste in the cheese. , 

After the toils and labors of the season are 
over, the farmer who keeps a dairy, has a great 
— of valuable cheeses, looking splen- 

idly in their bright, orange-colored rind. He 
takes or sends them to market, and obtains 
many hundred dollars for a reward of his labor, 
with the deep and honest satisfaction in his 
heart of having honorably earned it. Noble is 
he who lives by the labor of his hands, and 
every where and at all times should he be re- 
spected and esteemed. It is a weak and igno- 
rant mind alone which considers labor disgrace- 
ful, or him or her who performs it unworthy of 
the kindest regard and highest esteem. 4. F. 


Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY CIIILD- 
HOOD.—NO. Il. 


The first four years of my life were blessed 
with the society of a sister four years older 
than myself. Sweet little Sophie—how dis- 
tinctly memory recalls the bright vision to my 
sight. She was a gentle, timid litile thing 
toward those older than herself—but to me she 
was a protector, and a guide. And as I patted 
along by her side, to school, my little hand 
firmly clasped in hers—a feeling of perfect 
security would steal over me, as | looked up 
in her face, and saw her loving smile. No 
misfortune could befall me if Sophie were near 
me. She was to me almost a mother—her 
watchful love giving her a maturity far beyond 
her years. If I fell down, in my rude plays, 
Sophie was instantly beside me, to raise me, 
and comfort me when hurt—if a cross word, or 
a disappointment filled my eye with tears, So- 
phie’s soft little hand would wipe them away, 
and her ingenuity invent some amusement, in 
which I might forget my grief. When all 
frowned upon me, I could always find a sunny 
smile beaming on Sophie’s lovely face. So- 
phie was not beautiful, but there was an inde- 
scribable charm about her appearance. Her 
figure was slight, her hands and feet fairy-like 
in their delicacy, her complexion clear and fair, 
but her eyes were her only beauty ; soft, dark, 
gazelle-like eyes, looking timidly forth from 
their long lashes, or radiant with sudden joy. 
Her golden brown hair fell in glossy ringlets 
over her neck—and often when she came run- 
ning home from school her curls bursting from 
the confinement of her tiny green sun-bonnet, 
and streaming in the wind,—her eyes sparkling, 
and her cheeks flashed with excitement, my 
father and nfother would exchange glances of 
silent admiration; and my brothers snatching 
her up, overwhelm her with kisses and caress- 
es. Her voice was clear and sweet, and often 
did we sing together, for the edification of the 
family, or for our own amusement. A little 
window-seat in the bedroom was our grand pi- 
ano—and I, seated in my little chair before it, 
was pianist, and played with great flourish, and 
execution on my imaginary keys. Little So- 
phie, sitting on the same piano, (a place not 
usually taken by fashionable singers, in this 
day,) would warble “ Gaily the Trewbadour,” 
or “ The Last Rose of Summer,” as sweetly as 
a little bird. These were bright, happy days, 
dear Sophie, when you were with me. 

But clouds will float over the clearest skies, 
and a dark cloud began to gather in my hori- 
zon. The scarlet fever laid its terrible grasp 
on Sophie, and she drooped, and faded quickly 
as a summer flower. Four weeks she lingered, 
and we hoped that she might yet, again be- 
come the sunbeam of the house. Vain hope! 
Her flattering symptoms were but the last kind- 
ling up of the torch before its light expires.— 
There came one summer night, when her bed 
was surrounded with loving ones, eager to 
minister to her comfort—to hold her burning 
hand—to smooth her pillow—to soothe her 
restlessness, or watch her troubled slumbers. 
They watched her many hours, and the lamps 
began to burn dim ; and through the open win- 
dows came the first faint light of the early 
dawn. But another morning was dawning on 
little Sophie—her restless form lay quiet—her 
hands were meekly folded on her breast—her 
dim eyes once turned toward her weeping 
mother—then gradually closed till the long 
black lashes rested on her faded cheek. Her 
heart beat more and more slowly—and now it 
throbbed again—one more flutter—and dear 
Sophie soared to heaven. Yes to heaven—for 
Sophie loved her Saviour, and he kindly took 
her to his arms, 




















ORIGINAL. 


FISHES.—NO. I. 


I propose, with the permission of our kind 
friend Mr. Willis, to give the little readers of 
the Youth’s Companion some account of the 
habits of the fishes found in the different lakes, 
rivers, oceans, in this vast globe which our 
beneficent Creator has made for us his creatures 
to dwell upon. I hope to interest you, as I feel 
assured that you will all like to know something 
about those creatures which swim about so 
swiftly and gracefully in an element in which 
God has so fitly adapted them to live. 

Fishes are distinguished from birds and 
beasts by their manner of breathing, the last 
mentioned having lungs which prevents them 
breathing under water for more than a few 
minutes without suffocating ; but fishes breathe 
by the means of gills which are so arranged 
that they can remain in their native element a 
long time without rising to the surface. Thus 
we see the infinite goodness and wisdom of 
God in providing each animal which he has 
made with organs well suited to the situations 
which they were to occupy. 

Thus the eye of the fish is composed of a 
substance which makes the contact of the water 
of not the least injury to it. It is not generally 
even protected by an eyelid, but in the case of 
the eel, and those fishes which move about in 
the mud, it is covered with an immoveable 
membane which protects the organ from injury. 

The sense of smell in fishes is remarkably 
acute, so much so that by it they can discover 
their prey, or their enemies, at an immense dis- 
tance, even in the deepest darkness, and when 
the waves of their watery homes are in great 
agitation. The teeth of some fishes have the 
peculiarity of being elevated or depressed at 
will, and some species have their throats, 
tongues, and palets armed with them. Fishes 
have been found having six rows of these sharp 
organs. 

God has also made another very important 
provision for animals who are subject to such 
dangers as are the finny tribes; it is this, many 
of them may be very severely wounded, even 
deprived of a fin, cut, torn, or dismembered in 
a manner which would cause the instant death 
of any other animal, withont seeming to suffer 
materially or to be prevented from pursuing 
their prey ; and the missing part, or at least 
many of the organs will soon grow again. 
Fishes are among the most long lived ani- 
mals. “A pike was taken, in 1754, at Rais- 
erslantern, which hada ring fastened to the 
gill-covers, from which it appears to have been 
put into the pond of that castle by the order of 
Frederick the second, in 1487, a period of two 
hundred and sixty seven years.” This fish was 
nineteen feet long, and weighed three hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

Fishes are not remarkable for their sagacity, 
but they are capable of some instruction; you 
have all read the account of the little girl in 
Hingham who had learned the fish to come 
when she called them to be fed. 

One writer says that some fish who had been 
kept for more than a century in a basin of the 
Tuilleries, would come when they were called 
by name, and in many parts of Germany trout, 
carp, and tench are summoned to their food by 
the sound of a bell. 

Fishes are said by some writers to take but 
little care of their young, but others speak 
differently saying that they always deposit their 
eggs in the best place for them to be hatched, 
and that many of them watch until the little 
fishes come forth and then feed and defend them 
until they can take care of themselves. 

I shall have room in this article to tell you 
about but one fish, and I shall select the sun 





For many years the green grass has been 
springing on the grave of my darling Sophie— 
the soft light of sunset has streamed over it— 
and the moon, night after night has watched 
her quiet slumbers. But there is another—the 
Creator of all things—the blessed Saviour of 
little children who watches that sleeping dust. 
A day will come when he will bring it forth— 
and reunite it to the happy spirit—shining with 
celestial beauty. Then, dear Sophie, may | 
again fold thee to my arms, a sister-angel, and 
again sing with thee in sweeter, clearer tones, 
the song of the redeemed in Heaven. 


fish because I think you will be much interested 
in his appearance and habits. This fish some- 
times grows to the enormous size of several 
hundred pounds, and one was caught in the 
Irish sea which was twenty-five feet long. 
This fish is finely and symmetrically formed, 
and takes its name from its appearance when 
swimming. It darts with rapidity through the 
water, and when in motion yields a light, which 
looks like the reflection of the moon, and on 
this account it is sometimes also called the 
moon fish, persons have frequently been deceived 
by it, and have looked upto the heavens expec- 











Cousin Sauiie. 


stars. could not imagine where the brightness on 
the water came from. 

Often numbers of these fish swim in com- 
panies, and we can imagine the fear and 
amazement which would be felt by a person 
upon first viewing the the startling spectacle of 
an army of such great lights moving through 
the water. 

Naturalists have not yet been able to dis. 
cover for what purpose the Almighty conferred 
this property upon the sun fish, or how it is 
produced. Many speculations have been made, 
but as yet we have no positive accounts as to 
whither this was given them for defence or 
illumination. Estee. 





Religion. 
THE JOYFUL SURPRISE. 


In an English village, the name of which it is 
unnecessary for me to give, there dwelt, till 
lately, a man whom I will call John Roberts, 
Although poor, he was rich in faith, and had 
acquired an influence which gold could not 
have brought. He was unwearied in doing 
good, and particularly in that kind of it which 
consists in visiting and ministering to the sick. 
However infectious the disorder, John Roberts 
shrunk not from his errand of mercy. Where 
others quailed he went boldly forward, giving 
consolation to the dying believer, leading the 
penitent sinner away from dependance upon 
himself, to a trust on the crucified One. 

Flesh and blood will some times shrink, 
however, and murmuringly imagine that no 
good is done, when no fruit is not seen. After 
a course of usefulness, John Roberts was at one 
time disposed to grow weary and faint in his 








mind. How often does such a temptation beset ~ 


the Christian! How often does he think the 
precious seed lost, when it is but hid in the 
ground, ready to spring forth and fructify. 

One evening, when betrayed into this state of 
mind, our hero (for does not such a man, deserve 
the title ?) was invited by a friend to call upon 
asick man, in a neighboring village. John 
half doubted the utility of his errand, but at 
last shook off the temptation. ‘I will go,’ he 
said to himself: “Jet us not be weary in well 
doing ; in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” 

Arrived at the village, he was not long in 
finding the place of his destination. It was an 
ordinary cottage, with a neat plot of garden 
ground before it. On knocking the door was 
opened by a respectable looking woman, to 
whom John explained his errand. 

‘Come in, sir; he will be so happy to see you, 
Iamsure. The doctor has just left, and has 
said that he cannot live out the night.’ 

The sick man was found reclining on a bed, 
which, like the other furniture of the apartment, 
was plain, but at the same time scrupulously 
clean. 

‘My friend,’ said John, after a few kind in- 
quiries of a general nature, ‘it is a solemn thing 
to lie as you now do, with the prospect of so 
soon going before a holy God, to give in an 
account of the deeds done in the body.’ 

‘ Ay, ay sir, it is a solemn thing,’ replied the 
dying man; ‘but I know in whom I have 
believed.’ 

It was cheering to have such an answer ; but 
John Roberts was not one to take things easily 
for granted. He knew that an apparently strong 
confience sometimes rests on a sandy founda- 
tion, and that not every one that calls Chnist 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdon of heaven. 

The weakest faith that leans on the Saviour 
is prefereable, it has been well said, to the 
strongest that leans on self. A few other ques- 
tions, however, brought forth replies which 
showed that inthis case, at least, the work was 
a genuine one. The poor invalid, convinced 
of sin, had fled as a penitent to the Saviour, 
and yielded himself up under the influence 0 
the Holy Spirit, to his light and easy yoke. | 

‘And how long,’ said the gratified visitor, ‘s 
it since you first knew the Lord ?’ 

‘Abost twenty years ago. Ah, sir!’ col 
tinued the sick man, turning his eyes full o 
the visitor, ‘ my conversion was a wonderful one. 
It was wrought, do you know, by a miracle.’ 

‘ A miracle!’ said John: ¢ all true conversions 
are miracles, It is as great a wonder for ® 
man dead in trespasses and sins to be bor 
again by the Holy Ghost, as for a corpse to be 
brought to life.’ 
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very true, I don’t mean that: mine was a real 
miracle; as much as any in the Old and New 
Testament.’ 

‘Impossible, impossible, my friend,’ said John 
incredulously ; for he was now afiaid that after 
all the invalid must have been resting on sume 
delusion. 

‘You may think so at first, I dare say; but 
won't, lam sure, when you have heard me out,’ 
rejoined the invalid. ‘ About twenty years ago, 
I was living a very ungodly life; I had no fear 
of God before my eyes. I was a burthen to 
myself and others. I drank, I swore, I profaned 
the Sabbath. It happened, however, that I was 
one day sent into a field to mow some hay. I 
had made an engagement in the evening to 
meet some companions in the ale-house and 
have a night of folly. Well, as I was saying, 
I went into the field and took my dinner with 
me, for it was some distance to walk home 
again. It was only some bread and cheese, for 
I was kept too poor by drinking to buy anything 
better. When I got to the field, I looked about 
for some place to put it in, and taking my hand- 
kerchief, I wrapped it up, and hid it in a hole 
in the hedge. There was nobody in the field 
but myself; ofthat I am quite sure. 

Well, dinner time came, and I went away to 
get my bread and cheese. There was the 
bundle as I had left it. I opened it, all uncon- 
cerned,—and inside, to my astonishment, lay a 
little tract. I could not believe my eyes at 
first, but there it was. I opened it and read it, 
trembling all over as I did so. { knew that no 
one else had been in the field, or I must have 
seen him. 

God himself must have sent some angel with 
it, I thought. So I read,and as I began to read 
it, it told me of my lost and sinful condition, 
and warned me to flee from the wrath tocome. I 
fell down on my knees then and there, and 
prayed, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ I 
resolved that as he had sent down this tract to 
me, I would henceforth give myself to my 
Saviour, and lead a new life. I did not go to 
the ale-house that night you may be sure. 

It was long before I got any peace or hope ;| 
but at last Iwas able to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and was filled with joy, and peace, 
and love. Ever since then I have been, I trust, 
a new creature; and soon I hope to be with 
him and praise him for all his mercies to me. 
Now sir, was I not right in saying that my con- 
version was caused by a real miracle ?? 

As he concluded, the old man looked at John 
Roberts. The countenance of the latter 
seemed strangely agitated by the narrative. 
‘How long ago did you say it was since this 
happened ?’ he inquired. ; 

‘Twenty years ago, come Michaelmas next,’ 
said the old man. 

‘Was not the field called Ponder’s Bush, and 
did it not belong to farmer Jones?’ continued 
Roberts, in an eager voice. 

‘Praised be God! I can explain your miracle. 
That morning I myself had gone out to walk 
along the footpath next that field, when I hap- 
pened to see through the hedge a man in the 
neighboring field, looking about as if he wanted 
to hide something. 

I was curious to know what it could be, 
thinking, at first, he had been doing something 
wrong; and, standing still, I watched till I saw 
where he put his bundle. On getting nearer, I 
found it was only his dinner, and had a mind 
to leave it and walk on. Having some tracts, 
however, I said, ‘It can do him no harm to 
leave him one.’ SoI slipped the tract and left 
it; for, thought I, who knows but God may 
bless it to the man when he comes to read it?’ 

We leave our readers to imagine the scene 
that followed; the tears of pleasure that rolled 
down John’s cheeks as he thus found the good 
seed returned to him after many days; the 
wondering and yet grateful feelings of the 
poor man as the mystery that so long had puz- 
zled his simple intellect was thus cleared up. 
He died shortly afterwards, filled with joy and 
peace in believing. 

John Roberts returned home, reanimated and 
encouraged in his work and labor of love, for 
he had indeed had a joyfull surprise. 

The poor man’s miracle was proved to be a 
matter of human agency ; but one real miracle 
remained behind—that was his conversion. As 
the visitor observed, ‘For a man dead in tres- 
passes and sins to be borne again, is as great a 
Miracle as for a corpse to be raised from the 
dead,’ : 

Reader! is this change passed upon you? if 
not, oh! read, pray, and ponder over the Savior’s 


words, ‘ Verily, verily I say unto thee, except 
a man be borne again of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. 
That which is borne of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is borne of the Spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not that I say unto thee, Ye must be 
born again”—London Visitor. 


_Sabbath School. 


ARE YOU UNDERSTOOD WIEN 
YOU TEACH? ‘ 


Your readers are often remindnd of the ne- 
cessity of clearly explaining to their scholars 
the meaning of all they read, or hear; and I 
have no doubt that teachers generally perceive 
that necessity, and endeavor to clear away 
every difficulty which is likely to obstruct the 
progress of their young charge. But I think 
they are sometimes little aware how very 
ignorant their scholars may be on subjects with 
which they are themselves so well acquainted, 
that they would scarcely think any explanation 
necessary. 

You will, perhaps, better understand my 
meaning if [ relate an instance which occurred 
in my own class. 

A few months ago,I was a teacher in a 
Sunday-school in London. My class consisted 
of about fourteen girls whose ages varied from 
eight to fifteen or sixteen. Only one of them 
went toa day school; the others from want of 
opportunity (most of them being either the 
eldest of the family, or the eldest at home,) had 
had little or no instruction before they entered 
my class. Not one of them could read the 
Bible ; the most advanced read very imperfectly 
in their class books. 

On one occasion when speaking to them of 
the sufferings of our Lord and Savior, allusion 
was made to the crown of thorns; when, to my 
great surprise, I found that one of my most 
intelligent scholars thought the crown of thorns 
was a crown of glory, and that true believers 
hereafter would wear similar ones. 

On questioning the others, I found that only 

one of them had any idea of the real meaning 
of the crown of thorns. They had never been 
in the country, had never seen any thorns, or 
heard what they were like, and, of course, 
were more likely to think them jewels than 
instruments of torture. The girl who was 
better informed than the rest, had gained her 
knowledge from a painting in a church which 
she had formerly attended. 
It may be thought that the ignorance of my 
scholars on this simple point proceeded entirely 
from want of book learning, and that it was an 
extreme case; but I discovered that some, at 
least, of the other children in the school were 
equally uninformed ; for, having related the cir- 
cumstance to two or three of the other teachers, 
one of them questioned her scholars, and found 
that the majority were quite ignorant of the 
nature of thorns. 

This simple fact may show the necessity of 
considering the circumstances and opportunities 
of our scholars, so as to adapt our instructions 
to suit their ignorance. 

A child who has spent her whole life in the 
streets and courts of a city, and whose parents 
even may never have been in the country, will 
be unacquainted with may things familiar to a 
country child; while the native of the village, 
or the common, will find it difficult to under- 
stand subjects easy to the comprehension of the 
dweller in a crowded city. 

For my own part, having spent the greater 
part of my life in the country, where the 
youngest and most ignorant of our Sunday- 
scholars could not have made the mistake of 
my London class, I should never thought of the 
possibility of that mistake occurring if accident 
had not revealed it to me. I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant,—c. w.3. [Lon. Mag. 


Parental. cea ehy 


























ORIGINAL. 


ALL ABOUT BESSIE. 


“ How good it is to have a mother ;” said 
little Bessie, as she tied the strings of her lit- 
tle white night-gown, and climbed in Mrs. 
May’s lap to get the good night kiss. I don’t 
believe any body ever had such a dear mother 





as mine, and I mean to get up early to-morrow, 


and be ever so good, and do all I can to help 
you ; and then Bessie said, “ Our Father,” and 
“ Now I lay me,” and just as she was repeating 
the last verse of “Jesus, tender Shepherd hear 
me,” her little blue eyes closed like violets 
heavy with dew; and she was asleep. 

The morning sun peeped into her little room 
bright and early. I would’nt undertake to tell 
you how many other little boys and girls it had 
wakened, how many roses and lilies, and vio- 
lets, it had kissed open with its warm breath; 
how many little dew-drops it had caused to 
dance and sparkle in its gay light; very busy 
had the Sun been that fair morning! 

“Come, little Bessie,” said mamma; what 
has become of the little girl that was to “get 
up so early, and help meso much?” [ve been 
all round the house and haven’t seen her yet!” 
“* O dear, cant I have my breakfast in bed, or 
can’t I have it saved for me?” “ Neither, my 
child, you must go to bed earlier at night, if 
you dont get sleep enough.” So little Bessie 
crept out of the sheets, with a frown on her 
pretty forehead and began lazily to put on her 
clothes. ‘Oh dear! there’s a knot in my shoe 
string, and I can’t find but one stocking, and I 
want to wear my pink dress and not this blue 
one. 

“ Ah! I see,” said Mrs. May, “little Bessie 
of the morning, and little Bessie of the evening 
are two different children. I must go and try 
to look up little evening Bessie, somewhere.” 
The little girl looked out of the sides of her 
eyes at her Mother’s face, and bidding good bye 
to the pouts, sprang into her lap, saying “ here 
she is, Mamma”! So she finished dressing very 
pleasantly, and now that she felt good natured, 
began to talk ; for she was a regular little chat- 
ter-box. 

“ Mamma, wont you tellme some more about 
those good tomatoes!” “Good what? Bessie, 
I don’t know what you mean.” “ Why yes you 
do Mamma, don’t you recollect John Rogers? ” 
“Oh martyrs you mean; yes,” said Bessie with 
a blush, “ Iv’e been thinking about fire, and it 
seems such a horrid thing to be burn’t alive, 
I really don’t think J could. Couldn’t he have 
made those naughty people believe, that he 
thought as they did, till he got away, and _ then 
been good again?” ‘That was the way Peter 
did, Bessie, and you know how it grieved the 
Saviour. Supposing I would pet you very 
much when we were alone and when strangers 
came in, should pretend I did not know you 
were my little girl, would you give much for my 
love? or if you were in danger, if I should 
desert and leave you, and selfishly take care of 
myself, would you believe I loved you if I told 
you so, ever so much?” “QOhno! mamma; 
but [I’m glad they don’t do such cruel things 
now a-days as to burn people up.” “ Yes—all 
that we have to fight against in our day in 
order to be religious is the temptations of our 
own evil hearts; some writer says, “ Religion 
walks in silk and satin now, where she used to 
go barefoot” meaning by that, where one used 
to be despised and persecuted for being a fol- 
lower of Christ, he is now honored and respec- 
ted.” Hatry. 


THE SWEEDISH PRISIONER’S SON. 


A Gentleman of Sweeden was condemned to 
suffer death, as a punishment for certain offen- 
ces committed by him in the discharge of an 
important public office, which he had filled for 
a number of years with an integrity that had 
never before undergone either suspecion or 
impeachment. His son, a youth about eighteen 
years of age, was no sooner apprized of the 
affecting situation to which his father was redu- 
ced, than he flew to the judge who had pro- 
nounced the fatal decree, and, throwing himself 
at his feet, prayed that he might be allowed to 
suffer in the room of a father whom he loved, 
and whose loss he thought it was impossible for 
him to survive. The magistrate was amazed 
at this extraordinary proceedure in the son, and 
would hardly be pursuaded that he was sincere 
init. Being at length satisfied, however, that 
the young man actually wished to save his 
father’s life at the expense of his own, he wrote 
an account of the whole affair to the king ; and 
his majesty immediately sent orders to grant a 
free pardon to the father, and to confer a title of 
honor on his son. The last mark of royal favor, 
however, the youth begged leave with all 
humility to decline; and the motive for the 
refusal of it was not less noble than the conduct 
by which he had deserved it was generous and 








disinterested. ‘Of what avail,” exclaimed he, 


“could the most exalted title be to me, hum- 
bled as my family already is in the dust? Alas! 
would it not serve as a monument, to perpetuate 
in the minds of my countrymen the remembrance 
of an unhappy father’s shame?” His majesty, 
the king of Sweden, actually shed tears when 
this magnanimous speech was reported to him; 
and, sending for the heroic youth to court, he 
appointed him to a confidential office. 
[Eee 

_ Scnuicut at Home.—Each separate Chris- 
tian home has been likened to a central sun, 
around which revolves a happy and united band 
of warm, loving hearts, acting, thinking, re- 
Joicing, and sorrowing together. Which mem- 
ber of the family group can say, “I have no 
influence ?” 


Home Inrtvence.—I believe that it is 
scarcely possible to live in a family where reli- 
gion is sweetly exemplified, even by one mem- 
ber only, without deep convictions. Truly has 
it been said, that “our duties are like the cir- 


cles of a whirlpool, and the innermost circle in- 
cludes home.” 











History. 
THE GIRLS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The following is from a recently published 
book entitled, “Noble Deeds of American 
Women :’— 


“Mary Redmond, the daughter of a patriot of 
Philadelphia, of some local distinction, had 
many relatives who were loyalists—these were 
accustomod to call her “the little black-eyed 
rebel,” so ready was she to assist women whose 
husbands were fighting for freedom, in procu- 
ring intelligence. The despatches were usually 
sent from their friends by a boy who carried 
them stitched in the back of his coat. He came 
into the city bringing provisions to market. 
One morning when there was reason to fear he 
was suspected, and his movements were watch- 
ed by the enemy, Mary undertook to get the 
papers from him in safety. She went, as usual, 
to the market, and in a pretended game of romps, 
threw her shaw] over the boy’s head and secured 
the prize. She hastened with the papers to her 
anxious friends, who read them by stealth, after 
the windows had been carefully closed. 

When the whig women of her neighborhood 
heard of Burgoyne’s surrender, and were exult- 
ing in secret, the cunning little “rebel” pru- 
dently refraining from any open demonstrations 
of joy, put her Sete up the chimney, and gave 
ashout “for Gates.” 


LA FAYETTE’S FAREWELL TO 
MOUNT VERNON. 


A correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer, who commanded the troops that furnished 
the escort to La Fayette on his departure from 
our shores for France, thus describes the emo- 
tion of the noble-hearted Frenchman on passing 
Mount Vernon: 

“The Brandywine you remember, lay some 
eighty miles down the Potomac, in command of 
the gallant Commodore Morris, waiting the ar- 
rival of La Fayette. It was about here, said I 
to my friend, that Tench Ringgold, then Mar- 
shal of this District, came to the foot of the 
cabin stairs, we being at dinner, saying: 
‘Gentlemen, I came here to announce that we 
are approaching Mount Vernon. General La 
Fayette having expressed a desire to see this 
sacred spot, you will all keep your seats, and he 
will step on deck and look at it as we pass.” 
Instantly General La Fayette arose, attended 
by his son. Having been requested by the 
Secretary of the Navy (Mr. Southard) to ‘ take 
note of the incidents of the trip,’ I accompanied 
them. The wheels of the steam-boat were 
stopped, or required to make only an occasional 
revolution. The band played Pleyel’s Hymn. 
With one hand on the shoulders of Ringgold, 
and the other around the neck of his son, the 
veteren General stood eyeing those trees and 
that green-sward, that portico, and the cireum- 
jacent country, so embalmed in his heart, now 
to be looked upon for the last time forever. 
And there, too, lay the remains of his Foster- 
father, the god-like Washington! Tears fell 
like water from the veteran’s eyes, and those 
who were permitted to witness this solemn 
leave-taking, this everlasting farewell, were 
seized with the same sensibility, and influenced 
by a kindred spirit.” 
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The Great Rail Road Jubilee. 

[Fifteen columns of the Boston Courier are 
filled with the prrticulars of this great celebration. 
Our limits compel usto notice it very briefly. We 
are indebted to the Christian Times for the fol- 
lowing consice sketch:] 

The celebration of the completion of the numer- 
ous Rail Roads which centre in this city, went off 
last week in an admirable manner. The festival 
occupied three days. The first was devoted to the 
reception of the President of the United States and 
his suite. On arriving, by the Fall River Railroad, 
at Harrison Square in Dorchester, the party were 
received by the citizens of Dorchester, with every 
demonstration of rejoicing, and they were escort- 
ed through some of the principal streets of that 
elegant suburban village, and of the neighboring 
city of Roxbury, and were received at the Boston 
line by the State and Municipal authorities. The 
Mayor, Mr. Bigelow, addressed the President, on 
his reaching the line, and gave him a most cor- 
dial welcome to the hospitalities of the city, to 
which the President replied with great appropriate- 
ness and beauty. A large military escort, whic 
had been detailed for the occasion, conducted the 
party to the Revere House, and all the streets 
through which the procession passed were hand- 
somely decorated with flags and various appropriate 
insignia, and on both sides were lined with eager 
spectators. At several points, the corlege was 
enthusiastically greeted by the waving of handker- 
chiets and the cheers of the assembled multitude. 

Soon after their arrival, they were escorted to 
the State House, where they they were formally 
introduced to the State authorities, and Gov. Bout- 
well responded in a highly interesting address, 
and tendered the cordial salutations of the Com- 
monwealth to the President and the other distin- 
guished visitors. President Fillmore, the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, Hon. A. H. 
H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior, and Hon. Mr. 
Sonrad, Secretary of War, severally replied, ex- 
pressing their high gratification at the warm re- 
ception they had met with in this ancient Com- 
monwealth. : 

On the close of the reception ceremonies at the 
State House, the President, under escort of the 
Independent Cadets, Lieut. Colonel Amory, and 
the Salem Cadets, Capt. Foster, proceeded to the 
Common, where he reviewed the troops as they 
appeared in line. He was accompanied by His 
Excellency Gov. Boutwell and staff, together with 
Gen. Tyler and the other Marshals of the day. 

The President was mounted on a beautiful black, 
charger, which he managed with much grace and 
skill, Quite a large number of persons were on 
the field, including many of our visitors from 
Canada and the South; several of whom were 
dressed in their uniforms. The authorities of this 
cily were also present, together with officers of the 
Army and Navy. 

The companies were the same w ho were on 
parade in the escort of the President in the morn- 
ing. After riding round the ranks the President 
halted, and the troops proceeded to march in re- 
view before him, as he sat at the right of hises- 
cort and the City authorities and visitors. 

The display of the military was beyond all 
doubt one of the finest ever witnessed in this 
State. 

In the evening, the company sat down to a 
splendid dinner at the Revere House, at which His 
Honor Mayor Bigelow presided. 


THE AQUATIC EXCURSION. 


The second day of the Grand Jubilee was oc- 
cupied by an excursion down the harbor. The 
party, including strangers and inviied guests, num- 
bered more than 3,500, and made the excursion, 
on board the following steamers :—S.S. Lewis, 
Benjamin Franklin, St. Lawrence, Mayflower, 
Naushon, John Taylor, Morris, Hamilton. 

The weather was most auspicious, and the com- 
pany were highly delighted with the numerous 
islands, and fortifications in the harbor, and 
with the elegant public and private buildings 
which crown the various heights that command 
the entrance to this port. 

On the return of the company, Lord Elgin, 
Governor General of Canada, and his suite, arriv- 
ed, and were introduced to the President, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, and many of our citizens. 


THE GRAND CIVIC PROCESSION. 


On the third day of the festival, an imposing 
precession, some two miles or more in length, 





h| Nova Scotia, Judge Howe and Hon. W. Hincks 





composed of a large number of military compan- | 
ies, the City and State authorities, the distin- 
guished guests from Washington, Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, eminent strangers 
from all parts of the United States and some from 
foreign countries, the members of various Trades 
and Unions, and Chantable, Temperance Socie- 
ties, children of the schools and citizens zereral- 
ly, was formed at the City Hall and passed thro’ 
principal streets to the Common. Every door, 
window, and balcony as well as the side walls, 
was crowded with spectators, who preserved the 
utmost order and decorum. Along the entire 
route of the Procession, the streets were deco- 
rated with flags and streamers, displaying felici- 
tous mottoes and inscriptions, and many of the 
artisans in the procession were at work at their 
respective trades, and exhibiting their wares to 
the admiring multitude, drew from them the 
warmest congratulations and applause. 

Late in the afternoou, an immense assemblage 
of invited guess sat down to a sumptuous enter- 
tainment, on the Common, under a tent of collos- 
sal dimensions. Eloquent speeches were made 
by the Mayor, President Fillmore, Secretaries 
Stuart and Conrad, Lord Elgin, Governor Bout- 
well, Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, Hon. Alexander Stuart, Master of Rolls, 


of the same Province, and Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Jr. of this city. The occasion was altogether 
unique in its character, and we doubt not will be 
highly auspicious in its influence upon this city 
and country, and upon our relations to our Ca- 
nadian neighbors. Nearly all the gentlemen 
from abroad were profuse in their compliments 
upon the intelligence, the artistic skill, the eom- 
mercial enterprize, the respect for law and order, 
and the high standard of morality ,;which they said 
every where arrested their attention since they 
set their feet upon the soil of old Puritan Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Extent of the Procession. 

The line in the most favorable places was 
two hours in passing a given point, while at 
others it took two and a half. We should not 
fix the average speed at much over a mile and 
a half per hour, at which rate the procession 
would reach ina straight line three miles, or at 
most three miles and a half, which we conceive 
to be a fair estimate.—Courier. 

Pleasing Incident in the Procession. 

As the procession was moving yesterday, 
across Emerald street was erected a large plat- 
form and staging, which was covered with the 
American and British flags. On this staging 
were thirty-three beautiful girls, thirty-one of 
whom were dressed in white, and had upon 
their heads wreaths of splendid flowers. They 
were intended to represent the different States, 
and each one wore a sash with the name of the 
State upon it which she represented. Each one 
bore also in her right hand a small American 
~~ In the centre of these young ladies was 
a fair daughter of our city, dressed in regal 
style, and wearing upon her head a golden 
crown, the front of which sparkled with dia- 
monds. She was intended to personate Queen 
Victoria. On the extreme right of the staging 
was a young lady, who personated the Goldness 
of Liberty. The whole affair was most taste- 
fully arranged and presented a splendid appear- 
ance, The young ladies upon the platform were 
all residents of Dover street, and most of them, 
we were informed, members of the Franklin 
School. As tle carriages which contained the 
members of the Cabinet and Lord Elgin ap- 
proached the platform, and soon as they were 
within hearing distance, the young ladies com- 
menced singing the beatiful song “New 
England,” which they continued until the 
carriages were directly in front. Miss Carey, 
who personated Queen Victoria, then decended 
from the platform, and, escorted by Mr. John S. 
Philbrick of the Franklin School, proceeded to 
the carriage appropriate to the President andr 
the members of the Cabinet. She held in her 
hand a beautiful boquet, which she designed to 
present to the President, but in his absence 
Secretary Stuart, of the Interior Department, 
rose to receive it. Accompanying the boquet 
was the following appropriate address : 

“Mr. President: I am happy to meet you 
under circumstances which exhibit i striking 
a manner the prosperity and happines of your 
country, and the harmony and good feeling 
which exists between the people of the nation 
over whose interests you preside.” 

To this, Secretary Stuart replied : 





“Jam very happy to receive this beautiful 
boquet in the name of the President. We 


regret extremely that he is not here in person 
to receive it.” 

The Queen returned to her place, and then 
Miss Paxton, representing Massacnvusetts, 
was escorted to the carriage containing Lord 
Elgin, and presented that distinguished gentle- 
man a fine boquet, with the following address: 

“Massachusetts welcomes to the hospitality 
of her metropolis, with cordial salutation, the 
distinguished Chief Magistrate of Her Majesty’s 
Provinces in North America.” 

To this, Lord Elgin replied in substance as 
follows : 

“T shall remember this as a token of the 
kindness and hospitality of the State of Massa- 
chusetts and the city of Boston.” 

Loud cheers were then called and given for 
Queen Victoria and Lord Elgin and the Cana- 
das. In response Lord Elgin called for cheers 
for the President and for Massachusetts. 
Other cheers followed for Webster, the Pesi- 
dent, and others. A little further on, Lord 
Elgin, holding up his beautiful boquet to the 
crowd around him, said, 

“T received this from a representative of the 
State of Massachusetts, and shall keep it as a 
memorial of her.” 

This concluded the pleasant incident, which 
all who witnessed it will not soon forget.— 
Boston Mail. 


THE ILLUMINATION. 

In the evening there was an Illumination of 
several Public Buildings. A Lady has written 
the following sketch of the scene for the Com- 
panion. 

Mr. Editor,—Some Traveller has said of us 
Yankees, that we never “get the work out of 
our faces.” Any one who has worn a pair of 
spectacles during the three days jubilee, and 
some who have not, would be likely to contradict 
this assersion, especially with regard to the 
“last day of the procession.” Country people 
have flocked in from all quarters by rail road, 
stage and a-foot, dressed in their “ best bib and 
tucker.” Smiling matrons, merry maidens, 
romping boys and girls, bright eyed, rosy 
cheeked and happy, met one at every turn and 
corner; even the babies, doubled up in all sorts 
of wrappers and parcels, were “bound over to 
keep the peace.” For one, I saw no intemperance 
or quarrelling, no wragling for places to see the 
show. I regret that you left too earily for the 
entertainment of the evening. The illumina- 
tions were well worth the trouble of looking 
at, even with strained eye-balls and weary feet. 
Passing through Washington street we stopped 
toadmire (at the risk of losing our eyesight) the 
brilliant vines and star in front of the gas com- 
pany’s office, a great crowd of people were 
standing opposite, seemengly quite as much 
delighted as ourselves. The new store, at the 
corner of State and Washington streets, towered 
story above story, dazzling with light. The old 
State House, renewed its youth, and many of 
the surrounding newspaper offices threw their 
own lights upon the subject, after the fashion 
of Editors! while far down State street, in the 
clear distance, deepened into darkness, one 
could discover the stars and stripes flowing in 
the night breese. Retracing our steps we pas- 
sed up Washington, through School street to 
the City Hall. There the flags of the 
different countries were hanging in neighborly 
friendship, while the “ Father of owr Country,” 
if he were not satisfied with all the glare and 
parade, at least, kept it all to himself. The win- 
dows of the City Hall were well lighted, and 
Horticultural Hall opposite, with its evergreens, 
stutues and vases and stars, was not a whit 
behind the rest. 

From thence we endeavored to make our 
way up toward the Tremont House. The 
whole street was one dense mass of men, wo- 
men, children, horses, and vehicles, some 
struggling to get up,some to get down, and yet 
in the midst of all—not a seilien or ill natured 
word fell upon our ears. 

One man in front of us says: “Have mercy 
on my corns, good people.” Another to a 
woman who was frightened at the ruash—“don’t 
go to fainting here, Ma’am,—there ain’t any 
room.” Another behind us says to his com- 
panion, “ where’s Helen?” The answer was “I 
thought she was at yourside”—“ Oh dear says 
the man in a tone of distress, I woulden’t have 
lost her for five dollars!” A general laugh fol- 
lowed this low estimate of his firiend. 

By following in the wake of a carriage in 
the middle of the street, we at length reached 
the “ Albion” side walk. Here I have a con- 





fused recollection of sundry severe knocks and 
thumps, a great whizzing and fizzing of rockets 
and crackers, and a great glare of light. Valu- 
ing myself at a little more than “five dollars,” 
however, we pushed on to Somerset street, 
from whence we quietly found our way to the 
Revere House in Bowdoin Square. It was 
flashing with light, and the drawing rooms, 
graced with “fair women and brave men,” and 
alive Lord! (Elgin.) The President having 
left in the afternoon, rockets and flying serpents 
were darting in every direction, and their 
burning fragments constantly falling on and 
around the floating flags, seemed to disdain to 
harm them. “Blue lights” were ever and anon 
flashing up, revealing the crowd of spectators 
in doors and out, as well as the “ Zaccheus”-es 
that ornamented the trees. A fine band of 
music was stationed there and played alternately 
in equal honor to the destinguished guests who 
were its inmates—“ God save the King,” 
Marseilles Hymn, and Yankee Doodle. 

When the slow sweet strains of the former 
died away on the night breese,with burning eyes 
and a throbbing heart, I could have shouted 
“ God savethe King” with the best Englishman 
there. When the Marseilles Hymn struck up 
I turned Frenchman, and said “Vive la France”! 
but when Yankee Doodle followed, I thought 
of Bunker-hill and cried from a full heart “ God 
bless the stars and stripes.” Fanny. 

_—~——_ 

DaGUERRFOYTYPES OF THE PRESIDENT.— 
Mr. J. A.Whiple, the Daguerrotypist, succeeded 
in getting three fine likenesses of Pressident 
Fillmore, during his late visit to Boston. The 
pictnres include a large and smaller portrait of 
the President, and a full length likeness in a 
standing posture. Those who had not anop- 
portunity to see the Chief Magistrate, on his late 
visit, will find it the next best thing to look upon 
his intelligent and honest face, as it has been 
faithfully transferred to the daguerrian plate by 
Mr. Whipple, at whose rooms the likenesses 
may be seen. 














ORIGINAL, 


CHILDHOOD. 

O, would I were a child again, 
All in my happy home, 

I would not don nor seek for change, 
I ne’er again would roam. 

I’d listen to my mother’s tones 
E’en if she did me chide, 

And to obey and love her well, 
Should be my joy and pride. 

O let us all remember her, 
Who in our early youth, 

Taught us God’s precepts to obey, 
And love his precious truth. 

Then let me say to every child, 
Of young and tender years, 

O cherish well the loving hand 
That wipes away your tears. 


Waltham, Sept. 19, 1851. VENA. 
—_——@———_ 


SEEK WITH ALL YOUR HEART. 
We can’t too soon begin 
To seek the Saviou’s face, 
And beg the pardon of our sin, 
Through his redeeming grace. 


—<————— 


MAKE OTHERS HAPPY. 


In your play, be very careful 
Not to give another pain ; 

If rude children teaze or hurt you, 
Never do the same to them. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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